ANDRE GIDE’S RETURN FROM THE U.S.S.R. 


IN 1934, when it was known that André Gide had turned to 
Communism, the news excited much attention. Gide had 
stood for an extreme individualism. Had he not, in a 
popular phrase, exalted the morals of the aesthetic? Had he 
not glorified that type of individual merely in order to 
portray a personality pure and real, beyond all moral ties? 
Had he not always been in search of truth, in praise of truth, 
despising all dogma, all belief in the possibility of a tradi- 
tional authority capable of comprising the truth? And now 
André Gide, the descendant of an old French family, the 
symbol of an over-refined intellectualism, had become the 
follower of revolutionary dogmatic Moscow. Did this fact 
alone not signify that the bourgeoisie was at the end of its 
power and influence? 

André Gide was a model to all those intellectuals, coming 
out of the bourgeoisie, to whom the existing order had 
become so unbearable that they took in earnest the promises 
of Communism, sometimes even knowing, as Gide knew, 
that the world of Communism was in reality a contradiction 
of their own being. 

André Gide as Communist seemed incredible in spite of all 
his explanations. At a public debate, in which such men as 
Maritain, the well-known Thomist, and Mauriac, the cele- 
brated novelist, took part, and which should have made 
Gide’s new attitude clear, it still remained incomprehensible 
why the author of the Les Faux-Monnayeurs, so often quoted 
by the Bolsheviks, had expected Communism to bring about 
the realization of a true humanity. However, this debate, 
published under the title André Gide and our Time (Paris, 
Gallimard, 1935), showed in which way Gide had come to 
sympathize with Bolshevism. 

Apart from those characters whose lives and activities 
were beyond understanding, beyond all moral ties, there 
were, for Gide, other characters, the fulfilment of whose 
existence was their quiet humility, their childlike love and 
readiness for sacrifice. For Gide, these were especially 
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women, whose genuineness and purity, even when these 
qualities were subconscious, triumphed over the restiveness 
of those who thought they could see through everything 
without feeling themselves bound in any way. This genuine- 
ness was, to Gide, the important factor, the factor which can 
express itself in naive, spontaneous action. Genuineness lies 
outside all teaching and order, and, therefore, can exist 
everywhere. It can also spring from faith, which the ‘‘im- 
moralist’’ or the intellectual cannot accept, which he, on the 
contrary, refuses and destroys, because he is hindered by his 
own superficiality, helplessness and imperfection. _ 

In the Caves du Vatican, one of Gide’s most important 
novels, Lafcadio, the immoralist, without any rhyme or 
reason thrusts the poor Fleurissoir out of the moving train, 
to his death, merely because he wanted to do something that 
was without sense and against the law. And in spite of 
everything, both victim and murderer have something in 
common, for the murdered man had given himself up to his 
faith, although his attitude towards it was actually comical. 
Thence Gide’s love belongs as much to him as to Lafcadio, 
the hero of the acte gratuit. That Fleurissoir succumbs to 
Lafcardio is tragic, but, nevertheless, only accidental. 

Gide’s interest in humanity was always connected with his 
aestheticism, an aestheticism directed against everything 
that was not genuine, glorifying life for life’s sake. And it is 
this that brought Gide to Communism. 

It was clear that the older Gide became, notwithstanding 
all contempt for moral ideas and dogmatic ties, his aestheti- 
cism was determined by his own individual morality. Gide 
believes in the nature of man seen through his social acts, 
and not only through his adventures and creative work. This 
belief sprang from the fact of his seeing life free from all 
traditional form and unhampered by barriers. His humanity 
demanded a visible and direct realization, an irreconciliable 
opposition to the bourgeois world, which only appears to be 
social and moral. 

And the Church? What has she done with the gospels in 
which humanity is expressed so purely? What has she done 
by her dogma, her seeking after power, her defence of all 
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existing hypocrisy, her false, only superficial Christian 
order? What has that to do with the spirit of the Sermon on 
the Mountain? 

Gide could not wait, would not wait, and so he hoped 
Communism would bring about that which, for him, the 
bourgeois world of nowadays with its lying conventions, 
cannot: genuine human feeling, genuine brotherhood, 
genuine kindness, genuine solidarity of all beings. 

Disgust for the bourgeois world of to-day, the longing for 
a visible realization of mankind, these are the feelings which 
have led Gide to Communism. He acknowledges that he 
hardly knows of Karl Marx; political and economical mat- 
ters are only of secondary interest to him, actual only in so 
far as they can be made use of in the preparation of a pure 
humanity. The fact that most of those fighting against the 
Soviet Union are the swindlers and spiritual hypocrites whom 
he hates, is sufficient to make Gide side with the U.S.S.R. 

André Gide has remained an individualist even though a 
Communist. Not that he is interested in the social, political 
daily work of the Communists, but he believes that they 
will give the individuality of the masses, which has 
until now been suppressed, the possibility of unhindered 
development. 

On July 22, 1935, at the International Congress of Authors 
in Paris, at which the Communist influence was apparent, 
André Gide gave a lecture in which he said: ‘‘In a com- 
munist society each individual can develop to the utmost his 
own particular individuality, or, as Malraux said, ‘the 
individual is brought to plenitude through Communism.’ ”’ 
About a year after this Congress, the belief that Communism 
would save the individual from destruction by the inhuman, 
bourgeois world led Gide to the Soviet Union. 


Welcomed there as an official guest, he had the oppor- 
tunity of travelling in the U.S.S.R. for several months. He 
was in Moscow and Leningrad, in the Caucasus and in 
Crimea. He took part in official festivals, made a speech 
at Gorky’s funeral, spoke with young communists who were 
travelling in the same train as he was, he visited factories, 
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educational institutions and holiday camps. It is true that 
he was very much hindered through not being able to speak 
Russian, but nothing could prevent his extraordinary powers 
of observation, and it speaks for André Gide’s honesty that 
he came back from the U.S.S.R. disappointed. He spoke 
so openly and clearly of his disappointment that it is evident 
that André Gide has remained true to himself. To him, the 
importance in it all was the truth, not any personal resent- 
ment. His pamphlet Retour de l’U.S.S.R. (Paris, Gallimard, 
1936), has its decisive worth through this incorruptibility of 
his spirit and his love of truth. Gide’s descriptions of the 
U.S.S.R. do not actually bring us anything new, but it is not 
always the same when two people say the same thing. Gide 
gives a new character to the already well-known. 

Gide’s love for the Russian people has grown greater 
through his journey, but the Communist regime has become 
all the more questionable. An intolerable ceremonialism 
rules. When Gide wanted to send a simple telegram to Stalin, 
it was given back to him. The ordinary ‘‘you’’ was not 
sufficient, the words ‘‘Leader of the Worker’’ or ‘‘Lord of 
the peoples’’ had to be added. Everywhere the same photo- 
graph of Stalin was to be seen. Anyone speaking of the 
U.S.S.R. must do so in high and mighty terms. Gide when 
speaking of the future of the U.S.S.R. must add the word 
“‘glorious,’’ because the U.S.S.R. can only have a glorious 
future. This ceremonialism is not only accidental and super- 
ficial, it is the expression of the entire system. A spiritual 
sameness exists everywhere. 

Those who do not do what is demanded of them are 
“‘antirevolutionaries.’’ ‘‘Passive acquiescence is not suffh- 
cient, a complete approbation of everything that is done in 
the U.S.S.R. is demanded. That this approbation should 
come from resignation is insufficient, it must be sincere and 
enthusiastic. The least criticism is severely punished, besides 
being immediately suppressed, and I doubt if in any other 
country, even in Hitler’s Germany, the spirit is less free, 
more down-trodden, terrorized, more brought into subjuga- 
tion than in the U.S.S.R.’’ 

This uniformity of life does not produce free personalities. 
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It propagates an arrogance and lack of knowledge in the 
masses. 

Gide, the friend of the independent and free man, is 
shocked that in the U.S.S.R. the State undertakes every- 
thing, claims to care for everything, and the inhuman rela- 
tions which have been brought about by this. He who has 
the power treats his subaltern as such. Servants, for example, 
are looked down upon, and they, on their side, are slavishly 
servile. 

Owing to a systematic establishment of ignorance, an 
absolutely grotesque superiority complex has grown up 
among the better educated working masses and students. 
They have no idea of what is going on outside Russia, so 
much so that Gide was asked whether there were under- 
ground railways abroad, and whether there were also ’buses 
over there. Students told him that actually it is no longer 
necessary to learn any foreign language, one of the students 
adding, ‘‘And now they can be made use of for giving 
lessons.’’ Everything that happens in the U.S.S.R. must be 
admired, everything is without precedent and everything is 
extraordinary. All that is lacking is covered up by an un- 
criticized self-glorification, which brings Gide to the conclu- 
sion that the highly praised Strachanow methods, which 
should have augmented the productivity of the worker, were 
necessary because of the slowness of the Russian workers. 
He gives the following example as proof of this: some French 
miners, who, as a joke, took over their Russian comrades’ 
work, were able to do just as much without the least diffi- 
culty as the Strachanow workers. 

Being unable to do anything alone and always waiting for 
instructions from superiors bring about the most grotesque 
situations. Gide and his friends were invited to a dinner in a 
Caucasian town, where a victory of the Popular Front in the 
Spanish civil war was to be celebrated. But the Pravda, the 
official organ of the Communist party, had not yet arrived, 
and so it was not yet known what attitude the Moscow head- 
quarters would adopt with regard to the affair. Everyone 
was, therefore, obliged to wait, and the Russian communists 
responded to this with a toast to Stalin. 
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Gide’s criticisms of the anti-religious struggle are note- 
worthy. He believes in the symbolical human contents of 
the Gospels, and puts them on the same level with the simi- 
larly symbolical Greek myths. He is, therefore, shocked 
to see with what primitive methods the Church is being 
attacked. Religion is to be put aside as ‘‘unscientific.’’ In 
one of the anti-religious museums, under a picture of Christ, 
is the explanation: ‘‘Legendary personality who never 
existed.’’ Gide is afraid that a new superstition will take the 
place of what, to him, was an old superstition. But the old 
religion was better than what may take its place. It had 
great educational possibilities. For Gide, however, the im- 
portant point is elsewhere. The Church should be blamed for 
having done so little towards the realization of the Gospels 
and the humanity contained in them, blamed also for the 
extent to which she has worked with the forces directed 
against the people. 

It can be seen that Gide is as disappointed in the U.S.S.R. 
as he is in the Church. In his eyes, both have betrayed 
humanity. Both have established a questionable lordship at 
the cost of humanity. In spite of this, Gide will not forsake 
his belief in humanity. For him the U.S.S.R. was of interest 
only in so far as it dealt with the human question. He saw 
it as one of the stages on the road towards humanity. He 
has returned from the U.S.S.R. disappointed, but, never- 
theless, he still has hope. Perhaps it may still be only a 
transitory state of things, in which the man who rules is to 
blame for everything—the man Stalin. 

It was thought that, as Gide had made this remark, he 
had become a follower of Trotsky. But Gide is neither a 
follower of Stalin nor of Trotsky. He is not a politician at 
all. He is filled with disgust with the world of to-day, he is 
in search of a new, pure humanity. The over-refined aesthete 
is in hope of a future brotherhood in the unspoilt masses who 
will fight their way through. He does not give up the belief 
that the strength of the individual’s own efforts will one day 
purify the world of all that is imperfect and sullied. 

He will not accept the redemption that comes from with- 
out. In this way he only loves Christ as an emblem of 
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suffering humanity, as a preacher of simplicity and good- 
ness, and of universal brotherhood. For Christ as judge of 
the world he has no understanding. The individual is strong 
enough to manage things alone, he merely needs the courage. 
He saw this courage, this risk in‘CCommunism. The U.S.S.R. 
has disappointed him because it has adapted itself, and out 
of the Communistic mysticism has returned to a prosaic 
political daily life. 

He blames Russia for being too careful in the Spanish 
revolution. He is disappointed in Stalin’s new bourgeois 
methods, disappointed in the constraint and the propaganda. 
But when he sees the U.S.S.R. hurrying to the help of the 
Spanish Popular Front he starts hoping afresh. Again they 
are taking risks, staking something for the sake of justice. 
Gide has remained a revolutionary in spite of his experiences 
in Russia. His loathing of hypocrisy has not in any way 
changed, and he still has hopes in the World Revolution. 
But he cannot repress his condemnation of the lives of the 
revolutionaries, and therefore he finds himself to-day between 
two stools. 

The Communists are against him because he speaks the 
truth about Russia. The opponents of Communism quote 
him as a witness, although they must admit that Gide’s 
criticism is only a form of disappointed love for the U.S.S.R. 

Gide still believes implicitly in the goodness of man, and 
that humanity is in no need of a redeemer, because it pos- 
sesses in itself its own powers of redemption. 

WALDEMAR GURIAN. 
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